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Infidelity among Reformers. 

[The following article was published soon after the 
Anti-Bible Convention in Massachusetts in 1842.— 
A similar convention having lately been held in Ohio, 
we offer again our diagnosis of the disease which af- 
flicts the more recent haters of the Bible. The arti- 
cle has also a special interest in connection with our 
late developments of Church History, as it traces the 
course by which T. D. Weld lost his faith.] 


The spirit of infidelity, when it works under 
the cover of reform, and with professions of 
respect for some portions of the Bible, is more 








captivating and dangerous than when it stands 
forth in honest nakedness. Thus disguised, it 
infects not merely open despisers oJ religion, 
but many who were once sober and devout. 
Having given some attention to this particular 
disease, we propose to present our views of its 
nature, and of its rise and progress among re- 
formers in this country. 

I. Tue nature or Tur pisease. Infideli- 
ty, in general, is a state of mind, in which the 
moral affection, called by phrenologists, Ven- 
eration, is overborne and neutralized by some 
stronger affection. As ‘the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,’ so casting off the 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of skeptical 
folly. Reverence for God is the protecting 
rampart of the Bible. Whoever fears his Ma- 
ker will handle carefully the book which profes- 
ses to be his word, and search diligently, before 
he rejects it. This reverent cautiousness is all 
that the Bible or its Author demands from 
those who have not yet ascertained its truth by 
The Bible asks no fa- 
vors of mere marvelousness. Infidels will be 
condemned in the day of account, not for re- 
fusing to swallow all the absurd marvels which 
priesteraft offered them, nor even for hesitating 
to believe all the contents of the Bible: but 
because they had not humility and reverence 
enough to suspend judgment until they had 
given the message of God a fair trial ; because 
they ‘ spoke evil of things which they under- 
stood not ;’ because they would not take the 
trouble to discriminate between a true revela- 
tion and the impostures of fanatics, but con- 
demned the innocent with the guilty, in lyneh- 


rational investigation. 


law recklessness. 

Probably in most cases of infidelity, Vene- 
ration is overborne by Se/f-esteem in combina- 
tion with Causality and Combativeness. Men 
are too proud and confident in the sufficiency 
of their reason, to give the Bible a reverent 
exanination. But in the particular form of 
the disease of which we are treating, there is 
reason to believe that Benevolence, in many ca- 
ses, is the usurping affection which prostrates 
Veneration The enthusiasm of reform which 
has burst forth within a few years, has made 
many exceedingly fierce for dving good. Their 
zeal has been too fervent to wait on the slow 
movements, by which God and the Bible are 
Working out redemption for man. They have 
devised more summary processes; and then, 
by little and little, casting off conservative rev- 
erence, they have learned at last to trample on 
the Bible boldly, whenever they conceive that 


If 


|it crosses the path of their favorite enterprises 
for haman improvement. 

Persons who have been beguiled into this 
| course, may flatter themselves that a sentiment 


| lead to any great mischief; that the fervor of 
| their philanthropy will excuse them for stifling 
veneration, and thrusting aside the word of God. 
But we are sure that any amount of good which 
they can do without the Bible, will be account- 
ed in the day of judgment as but dust in the 
balance, against the mischief effected by dis- 
crediting God’s main instrument of redemption. 
We are sure that nothing can excuse ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the truth that the fear of 
the Lord isa higher duty than philanthropy ; 
that the rights of God are immeasurably supe- 
rior to‘human rights.’ Incontinent, misdirect- 
ed benevolence is not less—perhaps more—de- 
structive in its ultimate effects, than any lust of 
human nature. And it must be considered, 
that the evil of any usurpation is incurable in 
proportion to the apparent virtue, and conse- 
quent popularity of the usurper. 

Let political and religious Jacobins rail at 
the abuses of subordination, with which this 
priest-and-king-ridden world abounds, as they 
may ; they can never erase the inscription which 
the finger of God has written on the scroll, of 
nature, as well as revelation; assigning the 
throne of all human affections to Veneration. 
The organ of that sentiment is literally ‘ the | 
crown of the head’—the top-stone of the ce- 
rebral temple——the center, around which all the 
other moral affections cluster as constituents. 
Accordingly, reverence for parents is the beau- 
ty of childhood; and the fear of the Lord is 
the glory of manhood. The dethronement of 
Veneration, therefore, can never be a trivial 
disorder, even though Benevolence heads the 
insurrection. 

LL. THe RISE AND PROGRESS OF INFIDELITY 
AMONG MODERN REFORMERS. Phrenologists say 
(we think with reason) that the atmosphere of 
the republican principles and leveling tenden- 
cies of this country, is unfavorable to the due 
development of Veneration. A people whose 
political and social institutions constantly teach 
them that independence is their chief glory, 
and that subordination is disgrace, will natur- 
ally have but a stinted growth of reverence to- 
ward man ; and it would be strange if the defi- 
ciency did not extend, in some degree, to the 
kindred and almost identical sentiment of rev- 
erence toward God. Bigoted democrats cer- 
tainly can have but little sympathy with the 
principles of that kingdom described and pre- 
dicted by the Bible, in which one man (viz., 
Jesus Christ) is appointed, not by the people, 
but by God, the absolute monarch of all; ond 
claims as his first tribute from all his subjects, 
unconditional loyalty and subordiration. 

The divisions of Protestant Christendom have 
generated another influence, tending especially 
to weaken reverence for the Bible. As sect 
after sect has arisen, conflicting commentaries 
have been multiplied, until men have accustom- 
ed themselves to regard the Bible, not as an 
authoritative judge of controversy, but as a 
pliable witness that may be brought by a skill- 
ful lawyer to favor any side of any question 
Such a witness cannot be held in’ much respect. 

Such were the predisposing influences in op- 
eration, when the enthusiasm of reform which 
has characterized the last 20 years, commenced 
its career. In the Temperance cause, benev- 
olence first essayed the usurping process by 
which veneration has since been subverted. In 
hurrying on the triumphs of total abstinence, it 
was found necessary to remove certain obstruc- 
tions placed in the way by the Bible. These 
obstructions might have been removed without 
injury to the Bible, if the leaders in the cause 


expedient, not of intrinsic and permanent obli- 


! 
| 


publicly connecting himself—and that, too, in 


gation, but edapted to the exigency of the times, | avowed allegiance to the theory of the equality 


and adopted on the principle which justifies 
| fasting, and which Paul sanctioned when he 





i . | =] $ P , , * . | 
readers outside of those Associations are Commu- | so lovely and virtuous as benevolence, cannot | said, ‘If meat make my brother to offend, [| 


will eat no meat while the world standeth.’— 
| But to press the Bible into the service of total 
, abstinence, by denying that the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments, with Jesus Christ 


at their head, countenanced the drinking of 


ie : , : 
| wine ; or by asserting that Bible wines were 


not intoxicating, is a violence which no man 
under the influence of due respect for the Bi- 


dexterous commentary.’ 
made ; and that too, by such men as Stuart, 
Beecher, and Hewitt. The ‘mighty men’ of 
the popular churches planted the noxious germ, 
which, in the apostate and blaspheming ultraists 
of later times, has ‘ gone toseed.’ 

Next came Anti-slavery. The nature 
this enterprise, harmonizing and co-operating 
with the liberty-spirit of our political institu- 
tions, inevitably increased the udmospheric pre- 
disposition to merge veneration in benevolence. 
It was soon found in this as in the Temperance 
cause, that the Bible stood in the way of the 


of 





extreme ultraisms suggested by enthusiastic 
zeal. The doctrine that slave-holding is ne- 
cessarily sinful, and that immediate abolition is 
in all cases a matter of religious obligation, 
could not be maintained without forcing a new 
construction on many things in the writings of 
Moses and Paul. Theodore D. Weld had 
learned in the Temperance service the impor- 
tance of wresting the Bible from the adversa- 
ries of reform. With lawyer-like shrewdaess, 
in his‘ Bible Argument? against slavery, he 
cross-questioned the opposing witness, till he 
apparently made that witness his own. sit 
was the favorite position of Temperance men 
that Bible-wines were not intoxicating, so Weld 
boldly averred and plausibly proved that Bible- 
slavery was not slavery. The argument was 
as good in one case as in the other; and no 
better. Thus the Bible was the second time 
placed on the rack of reform, and benevolence 
prevailed over veneration. 

*‘Woman’s Rights’ was the next topic of 
In both the previous cases, the 


. 


agitation. 
language of the Bible, adverse to the views of 
the reformers, had been so far dubious as to 
admit of favorable construction ; and venera- 
tion had not yet been so prostrated, as to permit 
a direct attack. ‘he collision was oblique ; 
and the Bible, though dishonored, was not mu- 


tilated. But now the time had come for open 
hostilities. Many influences conspired to bring 


on this issue. A new baptism of the spirit of 
irreverence had come upon the reformers, by 
the accession to their ranks of those Perfection- 
ists who had learned from T. R. Gates to blas- 
pheme Paul. The Quaker, Unitarian, Univer- 
salist and Transcendental elements in the spir- 
itual compound engaged in the reforming enter- 
prises, had begun to prevail against the more 
conservative influences of orthodoxy: and the 
‘Evangelicals’ were preparing to withdraw.— 
Above all it was manifest, that the theory of 
Woman’s Rights which affirmed the entire equal- 
ity of the sexes, and repudiated all subordina- 
tion of woman to man, was in point-blank au- 
tagonism to the testimony of Paul. There was 
no possibility of compromise or evasion. In 
this erisis the Misses Grimke, who led the van 
of the Woman’s Rights reform, declared inde- 
pendence of the authority of Paul. Thus a 
third public injury was inflicted on the Bible by 
the spirit of reform. And it is worthy of no- 
tice that as T. D. Weld was accessory to the 
first, and the principal actor in the second, so 








had chosen to defend total abstinence as an 


he made himself accessory to the third, by 
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| 
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| 





of the sexes—with Angelina Grimke. 

Finally, Non-resistance became the promi- 
nent subject of benevolent enthusiasm. And 
once more the Bible stood in the way. The 
wars of Moses, and much of the morality of 
the Old Testament, seemed hideously repug- 
nant to the ultra peace-principles. Some were 
prudent and patient enough to forbear railing, 
and seck a reconcilation of the morality of the 
Old Testament with that of the New. But 
others had chafed against the Bible in the pre- 


ble, would undertake. The language of such | vious reforms, till they were irritated, and ven- 
an attempt is—‘ The Bible is too sacred to be | eration gave place to combativeness. When 
contradicted ; but we will evade its force by | the angel of the Lord with a drawn sword had 
Yet this attempt was | confronted Balaam three times, and his ass had 


crushed his foot against the wall, the prophet’s 
anger was kindled. Moses was the object of 
hostility in this reform, as Paul had been in its 
predecessor. Thus the bulwarks of the Old 
and New Testaments were assailed. 

The last of the series of Radical Conventions 
which were held in Boston in 1841—2, gave 
utterance to the growing spirit of infidelity. 
The attempt was made to place the Bible in 
the same catevory with the Sabbath, Chureh, 
and Ministry ; and although the movement was 
apparently a failure, many were emboldened in 
their irreverence. Since then, a considerable 
class have gradually receded from their alle- 
giance to the Bible, until they now lack little 
or nothing of the ordinary characteristics of 
downright infidelity. 

We believe this is a true account of the dis- 
order now prevailing among ultraists ; and we 
present it with unceremonious and perhaps of- 
fensive plainness ; not because we are opposed 
to the objects of the several reforms concerned 
—for all our predilections are in their favor ; 
nor because we bear any malice against such 
men as T. 1D), Weld—for we have long been ac- 
customed to regard him with respect, and even 
affection ; but because we reverence God more 
than all ultraisms and ultraists together, and are 
determined, at all hazards, so far as in us lies, 
to expose the machinations of the devil against 


the Bible. 
The Weak Things of the World. 


‘“*Yesee your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, are called; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world, to 
confound the things which are mighty; and base 
things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to nought things that are.” 1 Cor. 1: 26-28, 


It appears from the Bible history, that God 
in his dealings with the world, has all along 
proposed the plan of choosing things weak and 
despised to overthrow the strong: and more 
particularly is this true of the gospel dispensa- 
tion, and of spiritual warfare. 

We might cite a few instances. He chose 
a single man, Abraham, from among the Chal- 
deans, and promised that he should be heir of 
the world: when the Israelites were oppressed 
by the Ezyptians, he chose Moses and Aaron, 
to overthrow through them the whole power of 
Egypt: he led the Israelites against nations 
‘greater and mightier than they,’ whom he drove 
out before them: and he has chosen the nation 
of Israel, one of the smallest in the world, and 
their little land of Judea, to make them and it 
‘the joy of the whole earth.’ 

But more particularly does God deal so un- 
der the gospel dispensation. 

Christ, our leader, came into the world as a 
poor and despised man who ‘ made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of 
a servant,’ that he might overthrow the power 
of Satan, and become ruler of heaven and 
earth: and he chose his apostles from the low- 
er classes, and through them spread the gospel 
over all the world. And it would appear, from 
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the epistles, and the account in the Acts, that |about with every wind of on strine, ery sle ight! | the changes he contemplates may be sintheal far offin 


the gospel found most acceptance among the 


poor of the people. 
many noble, are called ;’ ‘ Hath not God chosen 


(of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they | 


‘Not many mighty, not | ‘lie in wait to deceive ; but speaking the truth | 


|. | kind, marriage loses it. 
in love, may grow up into him in all things, | 


the future, his arguments act upon minds in the! 
and so far as he gains the respect of m: in- | 
It j is utterly absurd to im- 


agine that the influence of Fourier could be let in} 


present ; 


the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs | which is the head, even Christ : from whom the | upon the American mind, as it has been, in part, to 
say the least, by the agency of The Tribune, with- | 


of the kingdom which he hath promised?’ 

We can s¢e good reason why God should 
pursue this course. First, his great end, 
glorify himself, is best answered thereby. 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith | 
the Lord.’ 
power, and by his choosing means of themselves 
unequal to his object, he effe setually proves that 
his hand is there, and glorifies himself in the 


sight of all. 


to Pharaoh, ‘For this purpose have [ raised | 
’| heavenly atmosphere, that will be life-giving to 
All can be channels of 


thee up, that I might show my power in thee. 
A good instance of God’s method of dealing is 
found in the case of Gideon, who, when he was 
advancing against the Midianites with consid- 
erable force, was checked by the Lord’s saying 
tohim, ‘ The people that are with thee are too 
many for me to deliver the Midianites into their 
hands, lest Israel vaunt themselves against me, 
saying mine own hand hath saved me.’ See- 
ondly, it is evident that God cannot act so well 
through those that are strong in this world, as 
The for- 
mer, puffed up with the idea of their own abili- 
‘ 


he can through those that are weak. 


stay on horses, and trust 
counsel, but not of 
the Holy 


There is in 


ty and independence, 
in chariots ;? they ‘ take 
God ;’ and ‘look not 
Israel, neither seek the Lord.’ 


unto one of 
them a positive repulsion to dependence on God: 
nud that self-sufficiency must first be broken, 
before he can employ them. 

The church of Christ now, may be, like the 
Primitive church, one of the small things of 
the world; but, like them too, it is backed by 
almighty power, and will advance to the pos- 
session of the world, because it depends not on 
itself, but on the unseen powers ; it is the ‘ little 
stone’ which grew and filled the whole earth: 
it may appear insignificant, but will be found to 
be the outpost of a mighty army. — r. 1. pb. 





Edification. 

The whole object of Paul and the other apos- 
ties, in their ministry,was to build up the church 
of God; and they constantly labored to get the 
church into a state where they could edify and 
build up themselves. We subjoin their testi- 
nony on these points. 

‘ But ye, beloved, budding up yourselves on 
your most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, 
keep yourselves in the love of God, looking for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eter- 
nal life.’ ‘Let follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another.? ‘We then that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmitics of the 


us therefore 


weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every 
one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification.’ 


proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 


‘Let no corrupt communication 


good to the use of edifying, that it may minis- 
* All things are law- 
* Let all 


* Even so ye, for- 


ter grace to the hearers.’ 
ful for me, but all things edify not.’ 
things be done to edifying.’ 
usmuch as ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, sees 
that ye mary excel to the edifying of the church.’ 
‘Wherefore comfort yourselves together, and 
edify one another, even as also ye do.’ 

Paul said to the Corinthians that his * authori- 
tv was given him for edification and not for des- 
truction ;’ and he exhorted Timothy ‘not to give 
heed to fables, &e., which minister questions, 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith.’ 

The following passage so beautifully describes 
the state the church should be in, that we can- 
not forbear giving it at length, 

**When he ascended up on high, he led eap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. * * * 

le gave some apostles ; and some prophets ; 
and some evangelists ; and some pastors and 
tenchers : for the perfecting of the saints, forthe 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ; till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ : that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 





‘Not! 


He is, in fact, the only source of'| 


He says to his servants, as he did | 


| whole body, fitly joined together and compacted 
| by that which every joint supplieth, according 


to | to the effectual working in the measure of every 


| part, maketh increase of the body, unto the ed- 


ifying of itself in love.” 

How can we read these glowing passges with- 
| out hi aving our hearts stirred up and barning 
| with a desire to be truitful unto God, and edi- 
‘fyi ing to one another? If ‘ we keep ourselves in 
the love of God,’ and are ‘ filled with all good- 





ness,’ it will radiate from us and create a genial, 


all those about us. 


God’s love and magnetism, if they cannot speak 





or write to edification. A. W. e. 
THE eather 
B: BROO: KL YI N, DEG. 2 , 1852, 


The Romance of the Year. 


The year 1852, which is just now closing, has been 
a ;octical, a memorable one. 

Its interest has centred about two world-wide ex- 
citements in favor of liberty. There have been two 
trumpet blasts, one from the East and one from the 
West which have shaken the nations. Kossuth’s 
grand mission at the commencement, and the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin revelation at the close, been the 


| two charmed foci that have gathered up the atten- 


have 





| tion of the world. 
Never, in the history of man, was there such a 
| spectacle of united attention, and spontaneous uni- 


versal sympathy, as this year presents. It is the 


| beginning of a new era for Christendom; an era of 


organization—discussion—light—love, and freedom. 

But observe: the living idea, the magnetic center 
of both these remarkable movements, is TuE 
or Jesus Curisr. Kossuth confessed his dependence 
on inspiration, and closed his mission by nomina- 
ting Jesus Curisr to the Sovereignty of Nations. 
The glowing moral and meaning of Mrs. Stowe’s book 
is that Jesus Curisr is the true emancipator. The 
cause of Hungary and the wrongs of slavery were 
only the disguise and wrappage in either case, to 
bring that name before the world, It is the spirit 
and brightness of that name shining through the 
outward occasion, the human eloquence and sympa- 
thy, which is the life of their inspiration, and which 
dazzles and captivates the world. 

We know not what is to come, but we fully expect 
that future years will be richer and richer in the 
glorious tokens of Christ’s sovereignty, and the king- 
dom of heavenon earth. Everything, it seems to 
us, is ready. The nations are now in such a state 
of communication that 
the heavens can put them into a course of rapid and 
systematic schooling. We may expect a continuous 
series of broad, universal movements, of absorbing 
interest, and all deriving their magnetism, as they 
have done this year, from the name of Christ. That 
is the spell that has begun to work, and henceforth 
the world will never get away from its power. It 
will go on ‘to bind their kings with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron.’ It will * put down 
all rule and all authority and power ;’ abolish sin, 
darkness, and death; and so the whole earth shall 
rejoice in him whose right it is to — 


NAME 


and organized attention, 


The Besetments of Marriage. 

in the conclusion of one of Mr. Greeley’s late ar- 
ticles on Marriage and Divorce, he says : 

We are inflexibly opposed to any extension of the 
privileges of Divorce now accorded by our laws; but 
we are not opposed to discussion of the subject. On 
the contrary, we deem such discussion vitally neces- 
sary, and alre: ady too long neglected. The Free 
Trade sophistry respecting “Marriage is already on 
every libertine’s tongue; it has overrun the whole 
country in the yellow- -covered literature which is as 
abundant as the frogs of Egypt, and a great deal 
more pernicious. It is high time that the Press, the 
Pulpit, and every other avenue to the public mind, 
were alive to this subject, presenting, reiterating, 
and enfurcing the argument in favor of the sanctity, 
integrity, and perpetuity of Marriage. 

We entirely agree with this view of the necessity 
of discussion. Butin our opinion, that necessity 
has been brought upon us by other, and far more se- 
rious iavasions of the old fashioned ideas about mar- 
riage, than those that the yellow covered literature 
is making. Bigger frogs than these have come up on 
the land of Egypt. 

And first of all, we should mention Fourierism, as 
a cause of the revolutionary tendency of the present 
time, in respect to marriage. Socialisms of every 
kind, so far as they propose to substitute Associations 
for isolated families, or even to condense society at 
all, inevitably undermine the foundations of existing 
institutions. But Fourierism exerts more than a 
latent influence of this kind. The writings of Fou- 
rier frankly and boldly assail marriage ; and though 








out putting marriage in jeopardy. 


had a revival and run in this country, parallel with 
Fourierism, has been busy in circulating new mar- 
riage-moralities. It is useless for Swedenborgians 
to deny, as they used to do, that their master was a 
latitudinarian on this subject. 
pellicacy and concubinage, has done more tu relax 
old fashioned morality, than all that the yellow coy- 
ered literature could do, because, like Fourierism, it 
has operated on higher classes. 

Then, thirdly, the Woman’s Rights movement has 
cooperated with Socialism and Swedenborgianism, in 
undermining marriage. 

And fourthly, Mormonism, Battle-Axeism, Sha- 
kerism, and we do not know how many more spirit- 
ual principalities, have long been speaking and act- 
ing boldly against the common ideas of marriage.— 
Millerism and the Rappings, even, might be classed 
also among the spiritual laxatives. 

But lastly, the revolutionizer that marriage has 
suffered most from, in our opinion, isStavery. Itis 
the existence of Slavery that generates the radical- 
isms of the North. It is Slavery, with its inevitable 
concubinage, that protects Mormonism this moment, 
by making conscience-cowards of all conservatives. 

We say nothing about our own movement in these 
matters, because it is well understood that our soci- 
ety is only a ‘ harmless, starveling field mouse,’ that 
need not be taken into account, pro or con. But we 
may take the liberty to say that whatever we have 
done in the premises, was done at the juncture when 
marriage was beset on all sides by the aforesaid in- 
and the principle on which we acted, was 
an express train, in 


vasions, 
like that of the engineer of 
France, who, seeing a wagon loaded with stone stuck 
onthe track before him, and finding that it was use- 
less to try to stop the train, suddenly changed his 
plan, put on all steam, and sought and secured safe- 
ty by making the engine clear the track for itself. 





Pictorials. 
Tur Inuusrratrep News: Vol. 1. No. 1, New-York. 

Barnum and Beach. 

Barnum again, in a new character ! 
orous Yankee, Showman, Museum-manager, Bank- 
President, Concert-contractor, Temperance lecturer, 
Fire-annihilator, land speculator, and Palace build- 
er, must needs go to publishing a newspaper to fill 
up his idle talents and spare time. That is what we 
call a specimen of compound action:’ not certainly in 
the highest sphere of things, but still ona scale 
which illustrates its value. His uniform success, 
and predetermined good luck in what he under- 
takes, indicate a man that is in some acting sympa- 
thy with the ruling powers. The secret of it, we 
presume is, this same polytechnic audacity and flexi- 
when 


The omniv- 


bility that leads him on to new enterprises, 
other men would think their hands already full. It 
will always prove true that those who have the 
most balls in the air, will have the best luck in keep- 
ing them up. 

The I/ustrated News is an attempt to produce in 
this country, a work like the London Illustrated 
and meet the increasing taste for pictorial 
People nowadays are not content to 
they want to see 


News, 
entertainment. 
merely hear about things, 
too; and hence the business of engraving has gone rap- 
idly up into the first rank among the urts, and many 
popular journals habitually use pictorial illustra- 
tions. The Illustrated News promises to ‘ exhibit 
the very form and pressure of the time--its ideas, 
institutions and 


them 


acts and monuments, its festivals, 
amusements, its speculations, discoveries and achiev- 
ments, and its ambitions, efforts and tendencies.’ 

The number before us, is very well got up—con- 
taining many fine pictures in detail; and yet, it im- 
presses us with one glaring mistake, which 
the effect as a whole. The subjects are too /ugu- 
brious. The main picture, occupying two whole pa- 
ges, is a death-bed scene—that of Daniel Webster ; 
this is followed up by a funeral scene, and a grave- 
yard scene, and finally by two hideous conflagrations. 
Call you this the very form and pressure of the time ? 
If so, the time certainly has not yet come for picto- 
rial illustrations. ‘There are some other 
the opening of Congress, the foundations of the new 
Crystal Palace, the Caloric ship, &c., that are good ; 
but as awhole, this number is pitched on a calami- 
tous key. We will hope for a better selection next 
time. If the acting editor accommodates his vision 
to the lively, hopeful, pregressive view of things, 
and so endorses the sovereignty of good, he may make 
the Illustrated News very popular. 


spoils 


pictures— 





J We would suggest to those who wish to help 
us in making The Circular what it ought to be, that 
they can take part in the ‘ clipping’ department ; 
i.e., whenthey meet with any thing particularly 
interesting in papers that fall in their way, they can 
cut out and send us a slip. We have received some 
very good things in this way. 
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| the enthusiasm of a true eause, men are 
» nex lace, Swe j » W é 
In the next I lace, Swedenbor gianism, W hich has | 


| years ago. 
His justification of | 








Health goes with Service. 

It is the devil's policy, if he 
their spiritual course, to obstruct their free service 
| of God, by attacking their bodies. There is no doubt 
reformer, and many a noble 
purpose has been checked in mid career, and lost to 


cannot stop persons in 


| but many an ardent 


the world, by this manoeuvre of the adversary. In 
ready to 
but disease 

and then 


face the world, and defy all opposition ; 
comes and lays its hand on their bodies, 
they are apt tocurl. This probably was one ocen- 
sion of the downfall of the Revival movement, some 
The principal leaders got sick, and laid 
themselves up, or went abroad, and during this tem- 
porary desertion of their posts for the sake of health, 
other influences came in, the public attention was 
diverted, and the whole Revival movement was lost. 
_ We must not suffer that game to be played with 
us. And to prevent it this is the right view to take: 
Everyone should consider that there is an appointed 
work for him to do, a work that God has committed 
to him, and which it is his destiny to accomplish.— 
We may firmly assume in the face of all feelings to 
the contrary, that God will sustain usin whatever 
service he has given us todo; and that until it is 
done, we are immortal. Hence instead of saying. 
as people generally do, ‘1 would do this important 
thing if I only had the health,’ we should say, ‘I ex- 
pect to have health, because God has given me this 
thing to do.’ Such a position as this is plainly ra- 
tional, and will clear out the hypo of sick feelings, 
and strengthen us to stand to our post, 





A Fact for the Curious. 

It may be a question of some historical interest 
where the first blood was shed in the war of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Massachusetts has generally claim- 
ed that honor, but there is some reason to show that 
it belongs to Vermont, and that old Windham, our 
native county, was the first to openthat memorable 
struggle. Inthe graveyard at Westminster (origi- 
nally the shire town of that county) there is an old 
grave stone erected to the memory of William 
French, who was there killed in a collision between 
the people and the crown authorities, on the evening 
of the 13th of March 1775, about a month before the 
battle of Lexington. 

The following is a copy of the ancient inscription. 
still legible, on his grave stone: 

In memory of William French, son of Mr. Nathan- 
iel French, Who was shot at Westminster March ye 
18th 1775 by the hands of Cruel Ministerial tools of 
George ye 3d, in the Court House, at 11 o’clock at 
night, i in the 22d year of his age.— 

Here William French his body lies 

For murder his blood for vengence cries 
King George the third, his tory crew 
Tha with a bawl his head shot threw 
For liberty and his country’s good 

He lost his life and dearest blood. 

The story of this affair at the Westminster 
court-house, is incorporated into Judge Thompson’s 
tale—* The Green Mountain Rangers.’ 
appear, we believe, inan authentic history of the 
county which is in course of preparation. At the 
late session of the Vermont Legislature, a petition 
was offered by some of the leading men of the State, 


It is also to 


for an appropriation to erect a suitable monument 
in the place of the present one, which is falling into 
the legislature re- 


decay; but we are sorry to say, 


fused. 


A Suggestion. 

Thinking of the Glen Haven Water Cure, 
it occurs to us what a grand chance they have 
there, to try our method of criticism; and 
how well it would be if all the rising establish- 
ments of this kind should adopt it into their 
economy. ‘Their circumstances are so apropos. 
The party at Glen Haven, for instance, are a 

regular Association for the time being, with a 
waste of time on their hands, with opportunity 
of familiar acquaintance, and probably com- 
manding more than average intelligence and re- 
finement. We can think of only two things 
more, to complete the conditions in the eas 
volurteers for subjects, and sufficient of the oil 





of charity to secure against the danger of fric- 
tion. 

We venture to say they would have 
of subjects—originals in the first place, with id- 


arare set 


iosynerasies enough ; but besides that, invalids 
are quite too apt to become misshapen, discord- 
unt characters, as the natural consequence of 
their disease. We should hardly expeet they 
would find those in their company who would 
deserve the criticism, which in some eases is 
the highest censure, that there is nothing about 
them to criticise. 

We should recommend criticism as a par! 
of their apparatus of cure. If they have 
never tried it they have little idea of the effeet 
of the operation in respect to the object they 
are seeking. It is first rate to produce a crisis, 
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and a very short simple way. 
will get up from a douche of criticism in a new 
mood entirely, and very likely stir about with 
healthy desperation. His nervous system will 
be electrified. Circulation will start and send 
color to the cheek, and his breast will be full 


eta rising will, so desirable to provoke in the | 


enervated. ‘T'te person may be thus excited 


“! 


i dune, and generally contained irom a column 
and a half to two columns of news. The Ga- 
zelte frequently went to press with only half’ a 

‘column of news (other than commercial) mat- 

‘ter. There were no cylinder or power presses 

ior even rollers, in those days. 


? 


| Our friend Francis Hall, Esq., of The Com- 
mercial Advertiser, was then, as now, actively, 


without any spirit of resentment or Irritation, | usefully and honorably connected with the dai- 


but in a spirit of co-operation with the eriti-|ly press. 


eism,—one in which he is impelled to take 
up arms against his faults, and ‘by opposing 


end them.’ | 


We wish some one there would be bold| 


enough, or we will say patriotic enough, to| 
| 


volunteer for an experiment—do it in a mar- | selves engaged in the great business of ghost-seeing, | 


tyr spirit if necessary, to test the virtue of the | 
thing, for the good of the rest If any one} 
should have the nobleness to do this, he muy | 
in the first place choose between impromptu | 
and deliberate criticism. He may invite it at| 
the time, or give opportunity for more prepa- 
ration and have some special appointment 
made. When the trial comes,it is customary with 
us, particularly if it is the first criticism the per- 
sun has submitted to, for him to start the round 
himsell’, by such remarks upon his own case 
us his self-knowledge and sincerity may qualify 
him to offer. A bricf outline of experience, or 
historical reminiscences of particular interest 
will help the rest to a clear perception and in- 
terpretation of present appearances. With 
this light to begin with, let the whole company 
contribute their reflections toward rendering 
Lis character transparent. Every one will be 
likely to touch on some new point according to 
the education of his own sensibilities. W hat 
would strike one, another would overlook ; but 
between them all, pretty good justice will be 
done, and the general impression will be fuund 
unanimous. Liis quality of spirit, the savor of 
his life—his social character, personal manners, 
and individual habits should all be eriticised— 
praised or censured as the ease may be. The 
more frankness, where it is invited, and given 
conscientiously, the less likely to give offense, 
and the better sport. Truth is refreshing al- 
ways ; and who wants to live in shams; and 
who cares for a self-complacency that is found- 
ed on self-deeeption? ‘The light is just as 
pleasant in the sphere of character as any where 
else, when it is once admitted, and the nerves 
become aceustomed to its action. 

if the Glen Haven company should follow 
our suggestion, we think they would fall iu 
love with criticism, and would remember their 
present association with peculiar pleasure, as 
the date of personal improvement of inestima- 


al le value. il | 


| 


Tue New-York Datry Press.—From a re- 
liable souree, the letter of an observant corres- 
pendent, then a journeyman printer in Gotham, 
we learn that the following was the circulation 
of the seven daily papers of New-York City in 
May, !1816—thirty-six vears ago : 


Mereantile Advertiser... ....2 j 


2 
CRMMOOND Ss 65g AGES bw ined na SOLEE 

Kyening | SR ree 1,600 
Commercial Advertiser...... 1,200 
Courier (4. Grardincr’s). . ....920 
COMO 60a6 5506 30sen sd seed 
National Advocate.....2...02008 


in 
ou 


” 


Ni 





DOG s 200 000 000000 00000,490 

‘Thus it appears that the circulation of the 
seven daily papers of New-York, in ISiv, a- 
mounted, in the aggregate, to about 9,590. 
But two out of the list have survived to the 
present year, These have, of course, strength- 
ened with increasing years, while others have 
falien by the wayside, and live oaly in the 
memory. But behold the change which a lapse 
of years has produced in the daily press of the 
commercial emporiuin! In is8l6, the whole 
daily circulation was 9.420. Tn 1852, tho ag- 
eregate circulation of three of the New York! 
dailes is more than ene hundred thousand !— 
Baltimere Patriot. 

These figures, low as they arc, in compari- 
son with the present circulation of New York | 
journals, are too high. We worked at press on 
The Courter at that time, and have a pretty 
accurate recollection of the number of ‘ tokeus 
wet down’ at each office. 
culation is truly stated ; but there were only 
eight tokens (2,000) worked on The Mercantile. 





But the other editors and proprie- 
tors of that day have either retired or gone the 
way of all flesh. Albany Eve. Journal. 





From the N. Y. Tribune 
Ghost Literature. 


Few of our readers, except those who are them- 


spirit-rapping, table-jumping, speaking in tongues, 


mysterious writing, and other phenomena of the | 


kind, are aware of the extent to which these practi- 
ces and revelations are carried on in this free and 
independent country. There is hardly a rural par- 
ish, ora country ove either, which does not count 
its ‘* mediums” and circles of explorers into this de- 
partment of the misty unknown. Every where, the 
curious and the credulous are receiving high moral 
and spiritual conunon places from their defunct un- 
cles, aunts, grandames, and posterity. Dear, believ- 
ing souls exult at the new winks, and blinks, and 
squeezes of the hand, aud slaps on the back, vouch- 
safed to them from the transmortuary world; and 
the aspiring and hopeful long for the greater reve- 
lations that are promised, but never received, from 
the same dubious source, Those wiseacres who pro- 
claim that the delusion is exploded, and triumph- 
antly knock their knee-joints or crackle their toes 
by way of demonstration, receive little attention and 
make no converts. But the Ghosts do. They go on 
conquering and to conquer. The number of their 
disciples multiplies from Maine to California. If it 
be all a delusion, there was never one more widely 
disseminated, und it is time for those who deprecate 
its influence and deny its spiritual claims, to really 
explode it if they can. It will not do to wait till i4 
dies out of itself, for, as we hear, seores of people 
are actually made crazy by it, and the received faith 
with respect to the life of man after death is being 
so widely and dangerously undermined that it can- 
not for years recover that general assent, which, in 
the minds of religious people at least, it has hitherto 
enjoyed, 

The literature of the sot-disant ghosts, already 
extensive and daily increasing, affords a striking 
indication of the temper of the public appetite to- 
ward the manifestations in question. There are 
some dozen periodicals devoted altogether or in great 
part to setting forth the high pretensions of these 
invisible gentry, and the press groans with spiritual 
pamphlets and books, in every style from grave trea- 
tises on the inmost secrets of Being, down to narra- 
tives of how Peter Simple learned from the rappings 
that his grandmother died five years and three 
months ago of phthisic, and is now in the Second 
Sphere, which wonderfully agreed with his own pre- 
vious knowledge of the fact; or of how Orasimus 
Smudge was lifted from the floor by the ghosts and 
violently bumped against the ceiling when there 
was uo other person in the room, The titles of 
these publications are often as curious as their ori- 
gin. What do you say to ** Light from the Spirit 
world—Comprising a series of articles on the con- 
dition of Spirits, and the developement of mind in 
the Rudimentaland Second Spheres; being writ- 
ten by the control of Spirits’? Or, how would you 
like to try a course of lessons under the ‘ Spiritual 
Teacher, by Spirits of the Sixth Cirele 2? Or, will 
youlook at the ‘ Pilgrimage of Thomas Paine, 
written by the Spirit of Thomas Paine, through C. 
Hammond, Mediun’ ?) Ov dare you dive into * Su- 
pernal Theology,’ or take a dose of ** Love and wis- 
dom, by lapressions from the Spirits of J. Victor 
Wilson, Benj. Franklin, Geo. Washington and 


| Sir dstley Cooper” ? 


The ghosts provide for a great variety of tastes, 
hut their ruling passion sceins to be Medicine and 
Theology. Toward things of more ordinary an¢ 
tangible utility their inclination is not so strong. 
We remember a very highiy-favored ‘medium’ who 
offered to make us personally acquainted with So- 
crates, Abel, Swelenborg, Molomon, or any other 
departed worthy, or to describe the scenery of Jupi- 
ter cr Aldebaran; but who utterly declined to tell 
What was going on at the moment in London, even 
though offered a very high salary as a permanent 
transatlantic reporter. Among all the works that 
we kuow of written on spiritual information, not 
one reveals a real secret, as for instance, a better 
mode of cooking, or anew motive power. Evidently, 
such matters are not in the ghosts’ line. 

Among the periodical publications of this kind the 
most elaborate is Zhe Siekinah, a monthly maga- 
zine often noticed and commended in these columns. 
The Spiritual Telegraph, hebdomadal, is conduc- 
ted by the same editor, Mr. 8. B. Brittan. The 
Spirit Messenger is published weekly in this City 
by Mr. it. P. Ambler, himself a ‘medium,’ and may 
confidently be consulted by all who desire to know 
what the spirits have to offer. The Vew Era hails 
from Boston, is also a weekly, and gives communi- 
cations from ‘the higher order of spirits’ But the 
proverb that a living dog is better than a dead lion, 
was never more tediously illustrated than in its 
pages; to hear the braying of a live ass would be 
agreeable pastime after their perusal, for the higher 
the spirits mount, the bigger fools they seem to be- 
come, if (he Vew ira does them justice, Light 


from the Spirit VWorld is published at St. Louis, | 


every Saturday; its pages are in a great measure 
filled by the contributions of spirits. The Seraph’s 
Advocate isa paper we have heard of, but not seen. 
The Crisis comes from Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
The Mountain Cove Journal, the highest flown of 
allin its gabble, is published in Virginia. There 
are other papers which give a good deal of space to 
ghostly discussions, though not exclusively devoted 
thereto, as for instance Zhe Practical Christian, 
at Milford, Mass. In all these Journals the least 


The Courier’s ciy-|imteresting and most silly articles are invariably 


those which purport to be of spiritual authorship. 
Generally, they consist of nothing but threadbare 
commonplaces. Nothing seems so disagreeable to 


Your patient! That was considered an immense circulation. {the ethereal writers asa new idea, for they take 
|The sheet was about half as large as The Tri- 


special pains never to utter one. If they have any 
care for theirown reputation and don’t want to 
| bring their trade mto discredit, they will at once 
ae up, and hereafter leave their ‘mediums’ and 
| prophets alone to expound the great subject. The 
|‘ spiritual manifestations’ are very remarkable, 
and seriously require explanation of anothor sort 
than tbe apodictical verdict of solemn ignorance 
jthat they are allhumbug. But the ‘spirits’ them- 
| selves have so far only proved their incompetence to 
j afford any such explanation. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 152. 


(Rerontep For THK CincuLar, Jan. 4, 1852.] 


{Addressed particularly to the children of the family, after 
hearing the 119th Psalm.] 


THE GOOD SPIRIT. 
David seems to have feasted his sou! on 
the law of God; no matter how it came to 
jhim, whether by word, or spirit, or in the 


| 
H 
i 
' 


|lessons of providence. He scems to have 
r s . . 
; but God’s ‘ righteous judgments,’ as he calls 


lthem, taught him. 


been ina school where not only precepts, 


Ile is continually re- 
ferring to God’s ‘ righteous judgments,’ and 
[to the fact that he rewardeth every man ac- 
cording to his works, blessing the righteous, 
and sweeping away the ungodly like the 
wind. He is like a child that has a loving 
father over him, whose ways he is continu- 
ally watching; discovering the character 
and will of his father in everything going on 
around him. ‘That is the spirit of the psalm 
we have read. It is a childlike spirit, liv- 
ing all the time under God’s paternal care, 
walking in his ways, and studying his char- 
acter and will in his providences, as well as 
in his written commandments. 

That is the only true position for all ra- 
tional beings—-a position in which they fear 
and love God for themselves, and find out 
God is all the 
time acting upon them iu varions ways, and 
they should stand dutifully watching him, 
and trying to find out his will in every- 
thing. ‘That is the true spirit of obedience 
—obedience for all, young as well as old.— 
It is not enough for you, children, to learn 
obedience toward us; thatis but a mere 


his ways and walk in them. 


step towards true obedience. It may serve 
as a kind of practice for you, to get yvour- 





janother, and be very useful in that way ; 
i but before you will be sincerely aud thor- 
joughly obedient, you must get the spirit of 
that psalm in your heart toward God. You 


must earnestly desire to low his ways, t¢ 
watch and see how he deals with ns, and to 
seek to have communion with him, and be 
able to obtain wisdom from him, so that he 
may teach you to behave well, and put his 
laws into your heart. 

The spirit of that psalm was im the heart 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of all 
that have loved and served God in the azes 
that are past. 
they found out these same things that we 
are now learning, in regard to obedience to 
God. We have a great deal more light, in 


Thousands of years ago 


many respects, than they had, but there is 
also a great deal more temptation from out- 
ward things to draw off the attention now. 
‘There was more simplicity then; the heart 
‘of the world had not become so dissipated as 
it isnow. It was casier for individuals to 
turn in simplicity towards God. 

This spirit to fear and obey God, and 
seek his ways, was in the hearts of the pro- 
phets, and of a great many that we know 
jnothing about, an innumerable company 
out of the Jewish and other nations, all 
the way through the times of the Old Testa- 
ment. And yet this company were not 
fully saved, and could not be saved from the 
bondage of sin and death, until Christ 
came. Christ had this same spirit in his 
heart, and had it to perfection. Grace was 
given him from the Father, so that he was 





selves accustomed to referring to the will of | 


ness, and live with his heart toward God ; 
as he says, ‘I have set the Lord always be- 
fore my face.’ ‘Lo I come to do thy will, 
O God.’ Christ was. the first one in whose 
heart the dutiful spirit that we see in that 
psalm was perfected. And because it was 
perfected in him, and he was obedient even 
unto death, God has exalted him, and 
given him a name above every name, and 
set him at the right hand of power, and 
made him king of the world. 

Christ taught his disciples the same spirit, 
and there were multitudes in the Primitive 
church who had the same spirit in their 
hearts—who cried for wisdom and for grace 
to be obedient, and obtained it, and were 
perfected in it; and by their obedience at- 
tained the resurrection of Christ, and were 
received into the presence of God and his 
holy angels. There they have lived since 
the Second Coming, and now they are com- 
ing down upon us, putting the same spirit 
into our hearts, seeking to make us dutiful 
children of God, who will love his statutes, 
and hunger after his word. 

Since the destruction of Jerusalem, there 
have been undoubtedly those here and there 
in the churches and through the world, that 
have looked upwards, and have had this 
same wisdom, though they have not realized 
all that God has done for the saints of pre- 

vious dispensations, and have not attained 
‘to a full junction with Christ and the Prim- 
We can sce that multitudes 





jitive church. 
in England and in Germany, two or three 
hundred years ago, in the time of the Refor 
It was this 
sort of people that were driven out from 
came to America : 
people that feared God, and sought to bring 
up their children in his fear. Kossuth has 
been persecuted and driven from his coun- 
try, but he and his nation are only seeking 
liberty; and France, with all the revolu- 
tions and wars so constantly going on there, 
‘is only secking liberty. But that was not 
| what the first settlers of this country were 
‘They were seeking the liberty to 
Our forefathers that* settled 
New England two or three hundred years 
ago, and laid the foundation of all the good 


mation, had this same spirit. 


those countries, and 


seeking. 


serve God. 


that is going on in this country at the pres- 
ent time, were men that were driven out 
|from their own country because they heard 
ithe voice of God in their hearts, and were 
secking wisdom, and hungering after the 
same thins that David was. ‘That was the 
spirit of the New England pilgrims. They 
were men that made God and the Bible the 
law of the land. They believed that the 
God of the Bible, the God of Abraham. 
Isaac, and Jacob, was their God. That 
was the spirit of the people from whom most 





| . 
| of us are descended; and they are alive 


yet. 
id We believe that Mrs. Cragin is alive, 
though she has departed from this world : 
and we feel a great deal of interest in her, 
because we have been acquainted with her 
audlovedher. But God who sees all things, 
who is not in so small a sphere as we are, 
Lut with him a thousand years are as one 
day—he has not forgotten those old genera- 
tions that lived here two hundred years ago. 
He loves those that feared him then; and 
he will cause us to love those that have fear- 
ed him in all ages of the past. All that 
have had the spirit of that psalm in thejr 
hearts, arc our brothersand sisters. It is 
one family spirit, whether the members are 
in this world, or in heaven, or in Hades, 
We will mind nothing about the world 
around us, but just remember who our 
friends are. Looking backward to the Jew- 





able to overcome entirely the spirit of dark- 


ish dispensation and the Primitive church, 
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we see an innumerable company that have | human life. ‘'The whole creation groan- | 
been washed in the blood of Christ; that) ¢th and travaileth in pain together until now.’ | 
have followed the word of God till they stand | It is waiting for the victory and birth into, 
pure before his throne: we will remember | the outward creation, of the divine life.— | 
them. And then we will remember all that | The prevailing of this interior force, so that 


have feared God since their time, that are it shall take possession of our life, and main-| 
waiting patiently and expecting, as we are, | tain it in spite of all opposing forces, is the | 


to be taken into God’s family. od’s eye 
is upon them, and his care is over them.—| _ ' ; 
We will pay our attention to them, and let with a view to improvement, and get up ex- 
| ternal reforms, is a mistake in regard to the 
We belong to the great family of God, | real object of the controversy that is going 
past, present, and to come: and that great | 0). The point to be — is to give o. 
familys oking on, and dalighed to oo a] rms supremacy to this tevin, epi 
school rising up in which this same dutiful atitute are only s0 many intrenchments for 
spirit shall be brought forth. They are de-| the outward influence: and the inward | 
lighted to see children under training, to! force will have the additional task of tearing | 


take part with them in this glorious work of them down. — aia 
serving and praising God. Read the To apply these principles physiologically : 

aieh ta - we understand that the nerves are exten- 
Lith and 12th chapters of Hebrews, and) sons of the brain: now in glass-blowing 
you will see that Paul reminds the Hebrews | jt is said that you may take a tube of glass, 


of all that have served God from the begin- ‘and bring one end of it nearly to a point, 


ing of the world, describing their explotts, | om ate omy on egpo ned poenggend 
' $ x € « 

how they ‘subdued kingdoms, wrought) 2 V1 be hollow throughout—-it will still 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped |}, ¥e an interior and exterior. So with our 
the mouths of lions,’ &e., through faith.—|Jife; and so.with every nerve of our sys- 
The spirit of faith is the same as the spirit] tem ; it has an interior and an exterior sur- 
of this Psalm that we have read. Paul| face. I conceive that every nerve of our 


ort .; system has an interior susceptibility; and 
goes on to say, that of suct. “ the world was] . ’ 
mes y» : whenever faith enters our hearts it has ac- 


”? M *p eye 
not worthy,” and begins the next chapter) .445 to that interior susceptibility, through 
thus: ‘ Wherefore, seeing we also are com-| a}] the ramifications of our nervous system, 
passed about with so great a cloud of wit-| When we feel bad, it comes from some in- 
nesses, let us.lay aside every weight, and | fluence on the surface, working toward the 


: . : se ; but so far as w re fai an ir 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and| nter ; but so far as we have faith, an in 
ternal influence is .counteracting the exter- 


4 ot} or varet } s ° > . 

let us run. with patience the race that is set| 14) influence in every nerve of our system. 
before us, looking unto Jesus the author} ‘{'o obtain a real victory of the serves, 
and finisher of our faith; who for the joy} and have them in.a sound, healthy state, 
that was set before him endured the cross,| the interior life must determine the tone, 

*“* * } , Wal 2) “oe ‘a +6 1 . § 
' despising the shame, and is set down at the instead of mere circumferential influeaces. 

right hand of the throne of God.” We are 
d b t ith evens ” 1 of Correspondence of The Circular. 
Compassed a00nt Wi Ss gue com Evenings at Oneida--Lyceum Benefits--Dee 
witnesses than they were. He says to them, bate on Brisbane’s Proposition. 
* Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto Oneida, Dec. 20, 1852. 

.the city of the living God, the heavenly Je-| Dear Bro G.: This is the season for Ly- 
rusalem, and to an innumerable com) any of|ceums. Who that has received the common 
angels, to the general assembly and church schoot education of our country, but remem- 

= 5 ' . . : . . 

M . ‘ — - » tha wintar ava » onont 

of the first-born, which are written in hea-| bers with pleasure the winter evenings bg 
. > 40 Jebati Society 7 With 

ven, and to God the judge of all, and to the the Lyceum, or Debating Society “ 
ee a young people in the country especially, the Ly- 

spirits of just men made perfect, and to Je- ] eyor a, ID gl. Ber, 
° ceum is a favorite ‘institution’—congenial to 

sus the mediator of the New Covenant, and z : : : 
he blood of sprinkii hich ket} the democratic taste, and stimulating to the 

dof sprinkling, w speake : : : 
to the — 7 eee: _ 1 alae unfledged power. which seems innate in our 
better things than that of Abel.” Ie speaks countrymen for arguing and deciding all ques- 
as though they were in the pyesence of all) tions, political, moral, or religious. 

that had believed aud seryed God from the } can be said in praise of the old fashioned Ly- 
beginaing, and calls on the church to come} ceums; but there is a great drawback; and 
into the family—to come into sympathy that is, the incitement it furnishes to competi- 
tion--—to argument merely for the sake of vic- 


victory to be gained. 
If this is so, to go to work on the outside 


the world go. 








Thus mueh 


with that great cloud of witnesses—that glo- 
The family is now a great 
The witnesses 


rious company. tory——thus training people in a Lawyer-like 


deal larger than it was then. 
have been multiplied greatly ; and they are 
all coming down upon us from heaven, and 
up to us from Hades—an innumerable com- 


habit of wresting the truth. 

Let me express the renewed thankfulness I 
feel for Community life—not only for its spir- 
itual but intellectual advantages. - Hor instance 
Spek PS a ‘ ihe revival of our old favorite, the Lyceum 
pany of angels ant just men made perfect, An assembly of a hundred persons ineeting 
and of the righteous dead that are waiting every evening in a free family cirele are pre- 
for the everlasting kingdom. Weare in the pared, not only to holda protracted meeting the 
midst of them, and they are around us, and year round, keeping up the revival tone perpet 
long to see us enter into their spirit, and go| nally—but also to hold a Lyeeum the year round 
with them entirely for obedience to God. and never suffer the appetite for discussion to 
gvow dull. And the best of it is that in the 
Community element, competition, argument 

Rerortep Dre, 12, 1852. merely for victory, is impossible, and unneces- 
THE CONFLICT OF LIFE. sary to the interests of the debate. All are 

Our life is in a middle place between the encouraged to search diligently for truth— 
exterua! and internal worlds. The surface | range themselves as champions under her ban- 
of our life, our bedies and outward nerves, | ner, and count fu/sehood—or if personification 
are continually subject to inflaences from] 1s neeessary—Satan, as our only antagonist.— 
the external world; and these induences| The world, following its old maxim that ‘Com- 
act from the circumference toward the cen-| Petition is the life of business,” may dispute 
ter, On tho other hand, the inside of our |“ ™ this point ; but we im satisfied that it is 
life is susceptible of influences from the prnag--ant Sameeny cag m0 or 

a ry no p.ace in its social structure, 1s right. 
more refined . wrens of heavenly spirit :| “ ‘Phese remarks are simply a preamble toa 
snd that acts in te opposite direction, from sketch I wish to give of a debate we had here 
the center, where it finds entrance, toward] jast week. 
the circumference. The great travail of| ‘The discussion was started in this way—Mr. 
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school, in a speech before the leading Associ- 
ationists of that school in New York, made a 
statement in substanee like this: Men who 
have lived to the age of 35 years and taken 
their tone from society, cannot be communized. 

The falseness of this proposition was of 
course the sincere conviction of every mem- 
ber of the family—but a search for proof, and 
bringing it out to view, made us profitable en- 
tertainment for three successive eveuings. In 
the discussion, three lines of argument 
were occupied: First, from the Bible—sec- 
ondly, from reason and the nature of things, and 
thirdly, from experience. ‘The adult members, 
men and women, were divided into three com- 


and each oceupied the floor one evening. 

The proofs from the Bible were abundant 
and conelasive, showing that the grand com- 
munizing energy, that is, the Holy Spirit, took 
effect alike on all classes and ages, demanding 


It could with the same certainty of success un- 
dertake to cure a man of 40 or 59 years of hab- 
its of selfishness, or individuatism—as it did the 
man of 40 who was lame with both his feet from 
his mother’s womb—the woman whom Satan 
had bound 18 years—-or the man who was im- 
potent with an infirinity of 38 years s'anding. 
And that the spirit of God did advance into 
this very field of deep-seated spiritual diseases, 
and ehronic habits of’ selfishness, and cure thein 
radically, making no difference on account of 
age, or education, is seen in the transactions of 
the day of Pentecost. On that oceasion a mix- 
ed multitude of 3909 persons were in one day 
by the Community influences of the Holy Spirit, 
communized and spiritualized so that they not 
heart and one mind.’ This vesult was only the 
fulfilment of long-standing promises, (see Jo- 
el 2: 28, &e.,) and was not, and should not be 
regarded as an isolated, anomalous instance of 
the Gospel’s transforming power. The same 
power is now secretly at work, leavening the 
whole structure of society; but it is specially 
available to those who personally yield to, and 
acknowledge it. 

On the side of reason and the nature of 
things, it was maintained that Communism was 
the original state of man, and of course, all 
obstructions to it, whether we look at them spir- 
itually or physically. are superficial and unnatu- 
ral. The communist tendeney of all animal 
life below man supports this conclusion. From 
the ant to the buffalo, we treee the workings of 
this instinct for association. The interesting 
experiiuents continually making in Horticulture 
or Botany were addueed—-showing that skill 
and science can control to an almost unlimited 
extent the manifestations of vegetable life, pro- 
ducing extraordinary changes in fruit and flow- 
er—multiplying, improving, and perfecting at 
will, without reference to age or previous char- 
acter. 
valuable plant of all, is eapable under the 


Hence, we infer, that man, the most 


hands of a skilful gardener of being changed 
and improved—can cast off the nature of the 
wild olive tree, and partaking ‘ of the juice and 
fatness of the good’ olive tree, will bear fruit 
accordingly. 

The proofs presented by experience were 
full and interesting. It was ascertained that 
nearly haif the adults were over thirty-five 
when they joined the Association. Several 
were over fifty, and a few over sixty. On 
such a question as this, ‘surely days should 
speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom.’ The testimony of that class was invari- 
ably that age proved no barrier to commn- 
nism,——that, on the contrary, communism was 
fast obliterating the effects of age and habits of 
selfishness, whetier of long or short standing, 
were consumed as stubble before it. The fae- 
ulty of loving God and man existed in as much 
strength in the old as in the young. In many 
cases, community life had developed t his facul- 
ty in hearts that in the world would have passed 
from youth to age with scarce a belief in its ex- 


istence. As proof that the rubbish which 








creation is in the action of these two forces Brisbane, a prominent socialist of the Fourier 


panies corresponding to these three positions, | 


no conditions except receptivity to its power. | 
' 


‘| to the ship, 
‘| their kind ever applied to marine purposes, and 


only had ‘all things conimon’ but * were of one | 


element, several testified to a revival of their 
youthful taste for study—to a renewal of hope 
and buoyancy of spirits—-to a return to vouth- 
ful freedom from fatigue—and that the feeling 
jof reverence and confidingness that as children 
they exercised toward their parents, has been 
waked from its long slumber and transferred to 
the Association. 

The above is a sketch of the ground taken 
in the debate ; and whether it would convince 
Mr. Brisbane, or any one else, it certainly had 
the effect to encourage us in our community la- 
bors, and deepen our love for our community 


home Cc. A. M. 





From the N. Y. Illustrated News. 
| Tire Canorte Sue Ericsson.—-The ex- 
ternals of this curious ship are merely those of 
a graceful steamship. In viewing it, the visit- 
or sees at first no novelty, except that the huge 
chimney of the ocean steamer has given place 
| to four very modest little funnels, hardly bigger 
than stove pipes. Indeed, at a little distance, 
it is very hard to detect them at all. Yet this 
is no row-boat experiment. These little chim- 
neys are the only flues to furnaces that are to 
generate power for a first-class ship of twenty- 
‘two hunderd tons register. A finer hull, or a 
|stronger, or, for her tonnage, a more costly 
‘one, has never been launched in America.— 
| The ship was built by Messrs. Perrine, Pat- 
jterson & Stack, and was launched from their 
‘yard in Williamsburgh about the middle of 
| September last. Since then, she has been re- 
‘ceiving her engines under the superintendence 
(of their inventor, whose name has been given 
These engines are the first of 


| they may prove to be the last, for this ship 

with * Caloric Engines” is simply a stupend- 
ous experiment, unequaled, in point of audaci- 
‘ty, in the history of mechanics. In the * Ca- 
iloric Engine” it is proposed to use the well 
‘known expansibility of atmospheric air by heat, 
; as the motive power, in the place of steam.— 
|The mechanical elements of the engine will, of 
course, be identical with those of the steam 
jengine. Cylinders, reciprocating and parallel 
motions converted by the crank into t.e re- 
quired rotation, all strike the eye familiarly. — 
“ But all else how changed.”? The boilers 
with their volcanic furnaces are gone. The 
air pump—the condenser—-the familiar engine 
jroom——and the deep-down darkness where the 
| side-le vers play,—these are all gone or trans- 
formed past all recognition. 'The low pressure 
developed by the new agent, requires increased 
area of piston head, or eylinder section. In 
the Ericsson these are enormous. 168 inches 
is the diameter of each of four cylinders, that 
stand in a line upon the ship’s keel. Thus each 
; Working piston presents an area nearly four 
| times larger than any steam cngine piston-head 
in the world! The masterly workmanship ex- 
hibited in the casting and finishing of such im- 
mense masses of iron does infinite ercdit to the 
builders—-Messrs. Hogg & Delamater—-wheth- 
er the experiment succeeds or not. Two ex- 
perimental calorie engines, of five and of sixty 
| horse power res pectively, have been in opera- 
tion for several months. But the stride is a 
| tremendous one-~—from such petty work as these 
to such colossal enginery as is now afloat in the 
‘ Ericsson.’ 

It may be gratifying to our readers to know 
that a trial of the inotive powers of this vessel, 
made on Wednesday, Dec. 15, may be regarded 
as having in the most satisfactory manner es- 
tablished the success of the bold experiment. 
It having been reported that during several days 
past, fruitless efforts had been made to start the 
machinery, it was resolved to disprove the ru- 
mor by setting the engines at work. The ves- 
sel being made fast to the wharf, fires were 
kindled, and the result was even more satisfac- 
tory than had been anticipated. Five turns of 
the paddle per minute were made, which would 
be equivalent to about eleven turns if’ the vessel 
were under way; or giving a speed of eleven 
miles an hour. When completed, trial trips 
will be made to other cities. 








ga A society exists in England for the pro- 
motion of female cmigration to Australia. Un- 
der the anspices of this society, about eleven 
pared women, mostly distressed needle wo- 
men, of respectable character, have been sent 
to Australia, where they find employment, and, 
we presume, the most of them husbands. 








gas> Rev. Dr. Durrizcp, of Detroit, now ia 
Europe, writes weekly letters to his congrega- 
tion, which are read every Sabbath from the 
pulpit. 





"Letters Received. 
A. B. Goldsmith ; E. Jones; F. Watrous; P. M., 





years, or a worldly education have accumulated Guilford: M. J. Mead: P. W. Marsh: A. Smith: G 
upon the life, is destroyed by the community'sloan, > | a a = 
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